MY FIRST EVENING IN STOCKHOLM. 


We had arrived in Stockholm late one hot summer’s evening in the 
year 1827, and after spending the next morning in unpacking and 
settling ourselves in our hotel, we started towards five o’clock to 
dine with Count W , 


with whom we had had some acquaintance during his stay in 
England some months previously. 


As our host had considerately promised, there was no party, only 
himself and one of his unmarried sisters who presided as hostess; 
for the count himself had never been married. We were therefore a 
“oarti carrée,” but by no means a quiet or stiff one, for we had many 
topics of mutual interest to discuss. The count had his old English 
friends to inquire after, and we on our part had many questions to 
ask with reference to the new acquaintances we hoped to make 
during our stay in the Swedish capital. In the course of our excellent 
little dinner | happened to remark on the beauty of the furniture of 
the suite of rooms, in the end of one of which we were then sitting, 
and my observation induced the count to say that as | had admired 
some, he would show me all, if we would walk through them after 
dinner. After dinner, however, brought its own talk, and we sat 
round the open window gazing into the twilight, talking over our 
mutual acquaintance without again thinking of our host’s offer. 


One family in particular we touched upon, known to us all — an 
English family, to one member of which Count W alluded when he 
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said to me, 


“| should not have thought you could have known her, for she lived 
abroad for some years before her death.” 


“Yes,” | replied, “but still | quite remember seeing her when | was 
about fourteen; a beautiful tall girl, with a fine figure,, and 
melancholy dark eyes. There was something unattractive to me 
about her though, in spite of her beauty, for her manner was cold, 
almost repelling.” 


“To those with whom she was but little acquainted her manner was 
indeed reserved; but to her friends, her depth of feeling, and 
occasional demonstration of ardent affection atoned amply for her 
apparent coldness. Indeed, the exclusiveness of her tastes, and the 
very few intimate friends she cared to possess made her an object 
of worship, almost, to those few. Of whom,” he added, “I was one.” 


“You knew her well, then? ” | asked. 
“Intimately,” he answered, “both before and after her marriage.” 


“| have heard,” | said, with some hesitation, for | was uncertain how 
far | might venture with him on the subject, “that her married life 
was not a very happy one.” 


“She suffered,” he said, in a tone of deep feeling, “she suffered 
bitterly, and undeservedly. Never was there a more virtuous being, 
in reality, though appearances were against her; and even had she 
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not been pure as she was, her disappointed sorrowing life would 
surely have atoned for much.” 


| was becoming deeply interested, and was meditating on how | 
could draw out from the Count more of this melancholy history, 
over which there had always hung a veil of mystery, when, to my 
disappointment, he said, — 


“But | have forgotten to claim your promise: you said you would 
honour me by looking through my rooms. You will come, will you 
not?” 


Conceiving that he wished to terminate a conversation which was 
perhaps painful to him, | at once rose, and followed him as he led 
us from the salon, and through a sort of small vestibule, to the door 
of a room. 

Here he stopped, and turning to me with a slight smile, he said, “I 
am about to make a strange request. Will you look at my 
bedroom? ” 


“With pleasure,” | said, smiling also; and we followed him into his 
bed-room. A plainly furnished, yet comfortable apartment, with 
two windows, a bed, tables, chairs, and the one door only by which 
we had entered. 


“Now,” said he again, “Il have a second request to make — stranger, 
you will think, than the first. Will you oblige me by sitting for one 
moment in the chair beside the head of the bed? Thank you,” he 
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said, as | did so. “I have a reason for asking you to sit in that 
particular chair, which you will appreciate when you have had the 
kindness to listen to a story which | propose telling you, if you have 
the patience to hear it. But first let us return to our chairs in the 
salon” 


Again settled as comfortably as before, close , to the open 
windows, for the evening was hot and sultry, Count W began his 
story, which | will relate as nearly as | can remember it in his own 
words: — 


“We were speaking just now of Lady A, and you asked me if | knew 
her. She was one of my dearest friends, and | was ever proud of the 
warm affection, confidence, and sympathy which existed between 
us. She lived a great deal abroad with her parents, and her sister, 
and rarely visited England, though she did so the year of her ill- 
fated marriage, which must have been the occasion you alluded to 
just now. 


“At the Imperial court, at that time, there was a young officer, 
attached to his majesty’s person, good-looking, clever, and well- 
born. But in those words | have summed up his fortune, for he had 
not a penny in the world, “He had no prospect of promotion either, 
except what was to be obtained by the Imperial smile, which 
unfortunately was not often turned upon him, for his family’s 
political principles were in opposition to those! of the existing 
ministry, whom his majesty had good reasons for wishing to 
conciliate. And therefore, though from a personal feeling of 
friendship, he had given the young man the post he then held, 
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policy forbade his further advancement. 


The reigning beauty was Lady A, and where all worshipped one 
star it was not thought strange that the eyes even of so humble an 
official as Gustav von L should turn in admiration to her who 
walked so proudly amongst them all. 


Indifferent it seemed to the admiration of others, and to their 
devotion also, this fair creature had a heart wholly given, though 
for some time she was scarcely aware of it herself, to young 
Gustav. 


“There were no secret meetings, no appointments, for none were 
needed. They met often in the crowded rooms, and none noticed 
the powerful mutual magnetism which always drew him to her 
side, and caused her eye to wander eagerly over the heads of 
others anxious for her smile, till it rested on the beloved object. 
Once sure that he was there, she gave herself up to the brilliant 
conversation, of which she was the soul and spirit, and charmed all; 
while she herself grew more and more animated, knowing that he 
would soon join the circle and listen to her words, and answer 
them with his own ready wit and sparkling merriment. 


“But this could not last for ever! It passed like a dream, and the 
awakening came. 


“There was another, a hard stem man, who could not look 
untouched on such charms, and his position, unlike poor Gustav’s, 
fully entitled him to demand her hand. A chamberlain to the 
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Emperor, of unblemished honour and ancient family, Count M 
stood at the head of the nobility of his country. He made advances, 
which were not repulsed, for with her thoughts full of Gustav, she 
was blind to the motives of others. And the count at length felt 
himself fully warranted by her encouragement to make proposals 
in form. He was haughtily refused. 


“Never before had he met such a rebuff, and opposition only 
increasing his resolution, he determined that he never would 
forego his object. It is needless to relate how he carried his point, 
but carry it he did; and Lady A’’s visit to England at that particular 
time was a last effort to postpone, at least, the hated marriage. To 
decline it was now impossible; the Count had manoeuvred so well 
that he had won all her relations over to his side, and I, alas! her 
only sympathising friend, was powerless. Gustav | knew and loved. 
But what could | do? Her marriage with him was out of the 
question. All her relatives would have scouted the very idea, and 
his fortune was in Count M’s hands, to make or mar. And mar it he 
most certainly would, had Gustav crossed him in a point like this. 


“The marriage took place, and Countess M was everywhere feted, 
and praised, and admired. But soon | saw her beauty fading, her 
beautiful face lost its lovely colouring, and grew pale and thin, an 
expression of pain grew habitual to her, and her eyes had in them a 
depth of suffering which revealed to me, who knew her secret, the 
agony of those constant meetings with Gustav, which she dared not 
openly avoid for fear of exciting suspicion, and which always 
aroused fresh pangs in her wounded heart. 


“| besought Gustav to go, to leave the Court. But whither was he to 
fly? Appointments were applied for, but in vain: none saw the 
reason why so accomplished a cavalier should seek to leave the 
court; and his doom was fixed when, after some years of service, 
promotion was offered to him, and that in so gracious a manner 
that it could not be refused. 


“| believe also that Gustav himself could not make up his mind 
entirely to leave her presence. He told me then often, when | tried 
to reason with him, that the sight of her was necessary to his 
existence, and the one or two words which daily passed between 
them were hoarded by him as his greatest treasures. Her 
intercourse with him was now of necessity less familiar than of old; 
and | remember well his look of sorrow when a week passed 
without her addressing one word to him; and his tone of despair 
when he said to me, “She forgets me, she will forget me now,” 
imprinted itself deeply on my heart. So as time passed on, he went 
on drinking in the sweet poison, inflicting tortures on the heart of 
her he loved, and on his own — till the fatal end. But | must not 
anticipate. Countess M was rigidly faithful to her husband, and 
none knew or guessed the volcano that burnt in her bosom, but it 
raged none the less fiercely for being shut up, a close secret in her 
own heart. 


“A few years passed and | left her country, my diplomatic duties 
bringing me here to a northern home. Our parting was a sad one, 
for | was almost her only friend, and she loved me doubly, | knew, 
for Gustav's sake. And | thought then | should never see her again. 


“One night | lay sleeping in the room you have seen, when suddenly 
| awoke with a start, and hearing a slight rustling sound, | raised 
myself in my bed, and to my unutterable horror | saw distinctly by 
the light of a lamp which burnt beside my bed, the figure of 
Countess M! 


“Paralysed with affright | watched it. It advanced slowly, and taking 
up my dressing gown from the chair in which | asked you just now 
to sit, the figure laid it down on the foot of the bed, and seating 
itself in the chair, gazed silently on me with its dark sorrowful eyes. 


“| gasped out, ‘What is it? and the soft gentle voice | knew so well, 
answered: 


“Have you not heard? — oh! have you not heard? 
“| have heard nothing: what is it? what is it? 
““ Go to Gustav, go to Gustav! 


“To Gustav! | said, gasping with terror, so that | could scarcely utter 
a word; ‘ why, what has happened?’ 


“Go,’ her voice said once more, ‘ go.’ 


“| looked fixedly at her, but she disappeared, and | fell back again in 
my bed, and must have slept, or at least | think so now, for the next 
thing | remember was starting up again, and seeing that lovely 
apparition once more by my bedside, and hearing words of 
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melancholy unspeakable which rang through my ears: 


“’ Are you not gone? Oh! go to Gustav. He needs comfort. Oh! go, 
go at once.” 


“will go,’ | said; but the horrible feel of impending calamity, and 
the terror of the present moment were so strong upon me that | 
could not stir, and could only feel that her eyes were fixed on me 
with a wild eagerness; and though the wish to speak was great, | 
could not utter another syllable. For what seemed to me an age, 
though it could not have really been more than a minute, she fixed 
those eyes upon me, and then, as before, disappeared. 


“Again | fell into a kind of stupor, when for the third time the 
thrilling rustling sound aroused me, and for the last time Countess 
M stood beside my bedside, and the agonized pathos of her voice 


will ring in my ears till my dying day. 


““You are not gone,’ she half said, half sighed. ‘Oh, poor, poor, 
Gustav! 


“1 go, | cried, ‘| go instantly.’ 
“And then her last words, — 
“You are too late! Poor Gustav! Too late, too late! ’ 


“The last words got fainter and fainter, and as the sound died away, 
the figure vanished also. | sank once more into a state of 
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unconsciousness, and when | roused myself the sun was shining 
into my chamber, and everything wore its usual aspect. | tried to 
persuade myself that my vision of last night was only a dream; but 
my eyes fell upon my dressing gown lying in its unaccustomed place 
on the foot of the bed, and not on the chair where | knew | had 
placed it the night before, and | felt sure then of what had 
happened. 


“It all came upon me at once, and | was right. The next post 
brought me the news of the death of Countess M at V, hundreds of 
miles from where | was. Another letter told me that a friend had 
broken the news to Gustav, and an hour after he was found in his 
room, a corpse. Alas! | was indeed ‘ too late.’ His death must have 
taken place at the moment at which she appeared to me for the 
third and last time! ” 


T. 


Once a Week, Feb. 24, 1866. 


